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Bend of the River (U.S.A.,1951) Anthony Mann; J.Stewart, 
A.Kennedy. 
Bend of the River is Mann's most satisfying Western - both the- 
matically and visually. It unites the universally valid symbols 
in which mankind has always expressed its important myths and 
deepest aspirations. The constant subject of epic art - the 
search and struggle of a chosen few for a new and better civi- 
lization - is here articulated and embodied in its specifical- 
ly American context. With his gift for epic rhythm and concise 
particularity, Mann is the Vergil of the American Western. 


The journey of the settlers to the promised land, as 
it leads from uncertainty, danger and chaos to new life, order 
and peace, is intimately woven into the fate of James Stewart, 
the hero, as it brings out his humanity and his guilt, his des- 
pair and his need for redemption. Guiding the treck across In- 
dian territory, snowbound mountains and rivers to "as good a 
piece of land as God has ever made", he is at the same time en- 
gaged on a journey which leads him from doubt into temptation, 
from disappointment and exasperation towards human love and spi- 
ritual rebirth. What fop the settlers are natural, exterior ob- 
Stacles - rocks, rapids, impenetrable forests -, or human ad- 
versaries - Indians, corrupt traders and profiteering, ruthless 
gold-diggers, testing their determination and strength of sur- 
vival -- these forces are interiorized in the hero, they con- 
front him with himself, his own past, and his longing for a 
better future. As the journey progresses, these forces become 
moral impulses, purging his own share of guilt and evil, as 
they prepare him for the inheritance of a new life. 


None of Mann's Westerns brings out the epic themes of 
his work rith such purity, orecision and derth. The subtle use 
of the landscave gives substance to the moral development, and 
the symbolisr af the apples and the rope is organically integ- 
rated with the great themes: the exniation of guilt and the mxry 
srowth of a new civilization. Hence the structural rigour and 
Simplicity of the film. 


In the forest at the beginning of the film, Steward is 
at a point of uncertainty, he is "looking for a trail"that 
would bypass the mountains; it is there, amonazst bizarre, with- 
ered branches and dead trees that he is most brutally confronted 
with his own past as an outlaw, in the figure of Arthur Kennedy, 
an old acquaintance of his and ebout to be hanged by his shady 
associates after a quarrel. Stewart instinctively clutches at 
his own throat - a gesture which dramatizes his personal in- 
volvement and prefigures the end of the film. 


The mountain is a point of clarification and decision. When 
reaching the top of Mt. Hood, the fate of the vital supplies is 
being decided (whether they would go to the settlers, or whether 
they would be sold to the miners because of the profits), and it 
is at this point that Arthur Kennedy, Stewart's ‘other self', re- 
veals his true nature. Beaten up, abandoned and utterly exhausted, 
Stewart nevertheless recovers his strength through his boundless 
hate and urge for revenge. These existential turning points are 
recurrent exveriences of the Mannian hero. Faced with the wreckage 
of their world, their work, their ideal, disowned and al] but phy- 
sically destroyed, they are terrible in their cold intensity( cf. 
The Man from Laramie, as Stewart clutches the rope after the wagons 


have been burnt and his horses stolen;or in The Far Country, when 
_shot and left for dead, Stewart's hands come out of the water, 
‘grasping at the wooden jetty.) In Bend of the River this roment 
is organically linked to the mountain as a culminating point, 
where a new impulse is born which dominates the second part of 
the film, that of tracking down and destroying his past (i.e. 
Kennedy) and rehabilitating himself. The dual significance of 
the scene - physical and moral defeat, coupled with spiritual 
greatness is brought out by two successive shots. As Kennedy 
rides away, we see Stewart, isolated on top of the mountain- 
behind him nothing but the vast expanses of the sky- yet pow-— 
erful in the knowledze of his goal. But in order to objectively 
vlace this spiritual power against the magnitude of his tysical 
defeat, Mann follows up the shot with one of Stewart from be- 
hind, his hands loose and helpless at his sides, while the sup- 
ply-wagons disappear into the distant snowfield. 


The final confrontation and 'resolution' takes place at 
the river, in a savage and violent fight between Stewart and 
Kennedy. 4s Stewart, with his last strength, drowns Kennedy 

end is hauled ashore with a rope, we realize the symbolic sig- 
nificance of this last stage of his journey. In the river he has 
not only drowned the evil within him and appeased his revenge, 
but he also emerges from the river as the new man, finally to 
he admitted to the chosen community. The rope- revealing the 
scars cn his throat, and thus revealing his previous life 

as a border-raider to the settlers - ironically becomes the means 
of his salvation. He can now confess to his past, accept himn- 
self,and be absolved by the old man, head of the community. Out 
of the moral wilderness of his past life, Stewart goes through 
the purgatory of frustration, hate and violence into a new life. 


Bend of the River contains all of Mann's dominant themes 
and integrates them in one continuous movement. The hero, trying 
to live down his past ( c.f. Man of the West), constantly meets 
that past (or alter ego) in a brother, a cousin, a friend (cf. Win- 
chester 73, Man of the West, The Tin Star) and whose influence 
he has to exorcise by revengzing a betrayal or a murder (cf. Man 
from Laramie, The Far Country, Winchester 73) in order to come 
E> self-awareness (The Far Country) and face the future (Man _of 
the West, The Tin Star, Winchester 73). 


Mann's heroes are deeply aware of a fundamental guilt, and 
a need for expiatron and salvation. In their actions they live out 
a bad conscience, an inferiority complex that seers to permeate 
the entire culture of which they are part. In this sense, Bend of 
the River is both an affirmation of American values (individual 
courage, enterorise and determination) and a critique of their 
implicit cultural significance. As with wany of the great post- 
war Westerns (Ford's Fort Apache, for example), one feels the un- 
ease and doubt about America's civilizing mission and aspiration 
in the modern world. Contrasted to the beneficial, colonizing 
activity of the settlers, their attachment to the soil, the caress- 
ing care with which they plant their trees, is the ugly, smoky, 
shifting world of the gold-camp, with its drunken dissolution, 
corruption and greed. While the settlers work to enrich nature, 
the gold-diggers merely exploit and destroy. 

Bend of the River is therefore not only the triumph of a 
mode of Life and the vindication of action, it also reflects accu- 
rately a spiritual crisis and a social malaise, Its visual clarity 
and beauty betray the transparent art of a lucid mind. e 


7 
Le lie 


Letter from an Unknown Women (U.S-A- T9)8) 
(dir. Max Ophuls: with Joan Fontaine) 


So often when we talk about a "really good love 
film' we really mean that the film is very good if 
you accept the usual chunks of sentimentdity and 
cliché. It is almost as though we expect the distant 
Surge Of violins that traditionally accompany the 
close-up kiss, but do not blame the director (because 
it is a bit painful) because this sort of thing is 
inevitable and has - as it were - become 'part of 
the art form’, Max Ophuls' Letter from an Unknown 
Woman (1948) (recently screened on BBC's Sunday af- 
ternoon ‘Love Affair’ series) is a romantic film which 
refutes this unfortunate thesis. The story (adapted 
from Stefan Zweig) is wonderful if conventional in 
its theme, direction and camera-—work brilliant, sup~- 
erb acting (especially Joan Fontaine's performance 
as the whimsical heroine), and extremely good yet 
underplayed environmental effects of Vienna around 
1900 = indeed all the ingredients of a great romantic 
feature — but the film's greatest success lies in the 
fact that it is, emphatically, never corny. 


Briefly, the story is about a girl who falls in 
love with the prodigious young concert pianist who 
moves into the apartment above her. It is a classic 
romantic situation in which she spends her time 
catching glimpses of him outside concert halls, lis- 
tens to him practising and generally Spies on his 
activities. He picks her up in the street one even- 
ing, vaguely remembering her face, cancels all his 
engagements and spends a dreamy evening with her. 

He professes a dissatisfaction with his easy success 
ful life and seems to feel a deep spiritual interest 
in her.. Unfortunately the next day he is called to 

a concert tour in Italy and’ she sees him off at the 
station. ('See you in a fortnight’). She does not 

see him when he comes back but bears his baby. She 
Marri€s a rich man and when she sees Stefan —- the 
pianist - at the opera, he follows her out trying to 
remember who she is. The next day she seés her son 
off at the station for school ('See you in a fortnight’), 
but they get into a contaminated compartment, and we 
know from the way in which the angle of the shot of 
the train moving out is repeated, as well as from the 
ine, that she will never see him again. When she 
goes to see Stefan she finds that he no longer re- 
members her and is just a smooth-operator, His piano 
is locked: he has sold out to become a playboy and 
She leaves without telling him about his son, 


The whole story is a long flash-back as Stefan 
reads the letter from Lisa (the heroine) who is dy- 
ing of typhus in a hospital. We also learn that her 
son has died. The letter is unfinished, but a formal 


note at the bottom of the page informs Stefan that 
she died. The flash-back technique gives the story 
enormous unity and soherence, as we assume the end 

of the story all the while it is being told. Stefan's 
dumb butler is attendant throughout the story; bring- 
ing the letter, knowing his master's movements more 
intimately than he does himself, silently recognising 
Lisa when his master cannot. When he has finished the 
letter, Stefan realises, of course with horrible 
irony, that his butler remembered her. It is the way 
in which Ophuls accumulates this kind of information 
that the story gathers significance. Likewise, the 
repetitious pattern of images (the train leaving the 
platform, for instance), the revisiting of old haunts 
(Lisa goes back to the cafe where she and Stefan 
spent the evening to be told that ‘Nowadays he is 

to be found at the Ritz'), the use of image-laden 
snatches of music are all ways in which Ophuls un- 
ifies the story-line in a particularly visual manner. 


Ophuls' camera direction is, typically, slow 
moving and constantly tracking round the object in 
question. In 1948, when the film was made, Ophuis' 
contemporary Astruc invented the theory of * camera 
style’, in an attempt to express visually (with the 
camera) what a novelist expresses with his pen, and 
Ophuls' use of the visual motif is strongly influen- 
ced by this idea. James Mason once joked to Ophuls 
about his obsessive tendency to use lateral and cir- 
cular travelling shots to create visual impact; 'A 
shot that does not call for tracks is agony for poor 
dear Max'. In addition Ophuls used special purple- 
tinted film stock which was perfectly suited to the 


‘unreal effect he wished to achieve in his features. 
The look of his film is very gentle, unobtrusive and 


soft-focus. 


Romantic films are very much in vogue at the 
moment; in fact the late sixties will undoubtedly 
be remembered for their nostalgic taste for tear- 
jerking love musicals, lush materials and drapes in 
clothes, gentlg slow-moving television presentation. 
Our sensibility is geared in favour of an acceptance 
of sentimentality and an indulgent attitude towards 
Slush. Letter from_an Unknown Woman is a romantic 
feature which avoids ail the pitfalis of its genre .. 
and which we can appreciate for its technical brill- 
jance while remaining grateful that we don't for 
onee have to excuse it for being corny. 


Veronica Doubleday. 


The Seventh Seal ( Sweden, 1956) I.Rergman; Max v. Sydow, 
Jou: ot Gunnar Bjornstrand. 


Looking at the bleak severity and asceticism of his re- 
cent films, one tends to became nostalgic about the rich texture 
and visual sensuousness of his earlier 'veriod' films, in par- 
ticular The Seventh Seal. But Bergman's themes have remained con- 
Stant - the spiritual significance of the individual in Western © 
Society - whether he treats them in a medieval guise or on an 
isolated Scandinavian island. 


In The Seventh Seal Bergman's knight, knowing neither fear 
nor trembling, sets out on a journey into skepticism in search of 
his home in a world which has become alien to hin. Returning from 
the Holy Land, the knicht is confronted by a decaying and dissolv- 
ing world, in which all the faces wear the mask of death. He can 
find no answer to his spiritual problems, though his critical ia- 
telligence dissects the inherited values, and in his determination 
he challenges death himself. Having agreed to play a game of chess 
for his life, he proceeds towards his home, encountering 2 world 
Sone mad, ravaged by the plague, hysterically masochistic (the fla~ 
gellants), savagely intolerant (the young girl burnt as 4 witch), 
dissolute and proriscuous (the theatre-troupe). Not having found 
an answer, the return home means death for the knight. 


Bergman's portait of our time is a grim one. However, there 
can be little doubt that a2esthetically, this world as he pictures it 
is immensely attractive, which somehow seems to work against the 
moral indictment that the nresentation is intended to convey. 
Whether it is the scene with the flagellants, where the dust of the 
road mingles evocatively with the incense, or the sexual antics of 
the blacksmith's wife with an aseing actor, it is very difficult. to 
work up any moral indignation, and hence, to attribute much meta- 
physical significance to Max von Sydow's perpetually bitter mien. 


These reservation about the spiritual weicht and philosophi- 
cal vrofuniity of the film are further stressed by the roles which 
are assisned to dof, Wia and their child - the 'Holy Fanily'. Paced 
with a world of the decaying flesh, Bereman seems to extol rather na- 
ively and mppuxxenxiz unreservedly innocence and blind faith as the 
road to salvation. The simple, natural life - close to the sun and 
close to the earth - these sre the values that triumph in benign 
ignorance, while the sombre knight of Intelligence and Reason per- 
ishes with his kin in a macabre dance of death. 


If the film were no more than a projection of our own cul- 
tural and social difficulties into the middle-agves, the film would 
be rather vitiated by its simplifications and its schematism. But 
it is Bergman's own nature as an artist, his affinity with the 
hilarious theatre-troune of the film, his own sense of svectacle 
and drama which redeem the starkly moralistic symbolism and the 
bleak message. Bergman's awareness of the world as a theatre, rather 
than the theatre as the world give this film a dark brilliance of 
its own. 


(shown at the College of Fdaucation on Tuesday, Dec.4rd. ) 


Otto Kruger. 


L'ATALANTE by J .VIGO France, 1934. 

From the film's start, Vigo contrasts life in the Barge and life in society. 
Juliette hes married Jean, the captain of L'Atalante, a river barge. We see her 
(Dita Parlo) and her train leave tne French country town church, and we hear the 
comments of the wedding guests, "Why couldn't she marry one of us? Why did she 
have to marry a foreigner?" Then she and Jean cross the no-man's land of waste 
ground, between the town and the river, to enter, for her, the romantic world of the 
river. As the barge casts off, we see the members of her past society watching her 
passing disconsolately. 

But society is not so easily cast off; even in the barge, it intrudes in the 
form of the radio telling Juliette of the latest fashions from Paris, exciting her 
to dream of things she can never have. Nor is the initial humorous innocence of 
Jules (Marcel Simon) and the boy - shown es they fumble, lose, and at the last 
moment, retrieve the wedding bouquet they have prepared for her - so easily 
accepted. Juliette comes to be intrigued and frigitened by his primitive innocence, 
which involves not only the acceptable love of cats, but also the keeping in 
a jar of a dead friend's hands. 

The attractions of the evil society, introduced by the radio, are expounded 
through the Autolycus-like peddlar in a comic fashion. With his flashy clothes, 
his energy, and his false gaiety, he disrupts life on the barge; Jean, disgusted 
at Juliette's. response to the pedlar's udvances, sails the barge away Lleeving her 
stranded in Paris. We see her gazing through the shop windows, we follow her as 
she vainly looks for work, and, most terrifyingly, we see a mob of people almost 
devour the inexperienced thief who takes her bag. The fast tracking sequence which 
follows this scene, where from behind railings we watch the bloody body of the 
thief being hustled along by policeiuien, followed by the still-angry crowd, is one 
of the cinema's most virulent condewiatious of the repressive society where law 
is upheld for its own sake, regardless of the cirewstances. Vigo places society 
in a cage, a prison with his audience cs unwilling spectators of themselves. 
Separated from this world by the windows and by the railings, Juliette is also an 
observer. 

Apart, Jean aud Juliette cennot exist. But ironically, their true need for one 
another is only shown at the time of their separation, when Vigo cross-cuts between 
the frustrated lovers, each going to bed alone. 

It is Jules wno finally unites the lovers, but even in him Vigo offers us no 


wonderful innocent. He is ultinately ea "good" person but he is human foremost. 


aus when Jean is too upset to play draughts properly, he cheats, and when Jean 

uuomentarily comes to, he has the boy throw a cat "by mistake” at the draught board. 
At the end, the lovers are united, a seemingly convertional ending, and as the 

camera pulis away from L'Atalente to show it surrounded by great expanses of water, 
we get a feeling of the lovers being liberated from the stranglehold society has 
over them. But the foreboding cranes and machinery are there, the waste land and the 
empty railway trucks, just out of the cancra's sight, previously shown to us by 
Vigo as the fraue at first to Juliette and Jean's hapdiness and then to Jean's sadness. 
Society controls L'Atalante. Juliette and Jean have learnt what Huck Finn and Jin 
hearnt: life in the raft is perfect and self-sufficient, but finally even the 
Mississippi cowes to an end. 


Parnell. 


Run for Cover (U.S.A. 195i) Nicholas Ray; James Carney, 
Viveca Lindfors, John Derek. 


Synopsis: Matt (James Cagney),an older man meets up with a young 
man - Davey (John Derek). Soon after they are mistaken for train 
robbers and thrown a bullion belt by the guard. As they are 
returning to town they are shot at by the Sheriff's posse and 
Davey is badly injured. When he recovers he is crippled. Matt 
meanwhile is made sheriff and appoints Davey his deputy. An 
attempt is made to rob the bank and Matt leaves a captured, 
wounded, criminal with Davey who then fails to prevent the mob 
lynching him. Matt returns with the other criminal (Ernest Bor- 
enine), instructing Davey to take him to the Marshall, but he 
escapes from Davey. Matt gets enraged to Helga (Viveca Lindfors). 
But one Sunday later, while they are in church, the bank is robb- 
ed, Helga's father shot, and Matt & Davey go after the robvers 
with a posse. The others turn back and then Davey tells Matt of 
his complicity with the robbers which started when he let the 
previously captured one go free. They travel on and find the 
bodies of some of the robbers and the gold and go after the 
rest. Matt gives Davey a gun in case the Indians attack, but 

he himself is swept downstream when they cross a river. He 
tracks Davey to an Aztec ruin and finds him talking to the Borg- 
nine bandit. As the latter tries to shoot Matt, Davey draws 

and kills him Matt, thinking Davey is drawing on him, shoots 
Davey who manages to tell him before dying that he meant to 

kill the bandit and not Matt. Matt returns to the town telling 
of Davey's bravery. 


Violent action is typical of Ray's films, where violence is 
shown as meaningless eruptions from a repressed, corrupt; con- 


formist society, but counterposed against this facet are those 
violent actions which may be the only methods of freeing the 
individual conscience. 


The adolescent, Davey, is the crippled victim of a posse's 
panicky shooting; later he has witnessed the same crowd lynching 
aman; only when he turns the same violence within himself from 
its blind, vengeful, role to its active, altruistic, use, does he 
complete the transition to manhood. 


The older protagonist, Matt, victim of society by an unjust 
incarceration, takes Davey under his wing. Matt, through his 
experience. has gone through the first stage and acquired self- 
knowledge and a personal integrity. But he does not have this 
insight into other people, and the effects of his action. So, 
in the film we have the parallel developments of Davey's know- 
ledge about himself and Matt's about Davey; all seen from 
Matt's viewpoint. That is, up until the last shots of Davey (a 
final discontinuity of treatment which has a certain weakness). 
This treatment of two protagonists simultaneously can include 
both the subjective viewpoint of the one; Matt, looking object- 
ively at himself, and then at Davey. finally. 


Matt's judgement of Davey's character is entirely correct 
up until he begins to impose the father-son relationship on them 
both, We have the scene where he anticipates, after they have 
peen together only a short time, Davey's intention to steal the 
money belt. But later he tries to father the poy into manhood 
even though Helga warns him against this and Davey himself res- 
ents it. Davey, now a cripple, is forced by Matt into taking a 
few steps - Davey's reaction on accomplishing this is not | 
gratitude but violence; he throws his prop - a chair - into the 
mirror, breaking the image of the both of them together, des- 
troying Matt's image of a new-found son. But in doing so Davey 
has thrown away his support and he falls to the floor because 
he cannot stand unaided yet. 


Matt's history parallels Davey in that he has been unjustly 
vietimised by societye But he is not embittered and he tries to 
show Davey that he need not be mentally as well as physically 
crippled. But the weakness in Davey's character (first evidenced 
when he. considers snatching the gold bags) has been reinforced 
by his being crippled and instead of Matt he sees another father- 
figure in the Borgnine character. In redeeming himself Davey will 
die. 


However they choose, neither Matt nor Davey belong to the mass 
of easil-led nonentities and corrupt officials who form the fron- 
tier society. Helga and herfather are also outsiders - their 
struggle is to take toot in American culture without losing their 
identity, as immigrants from Sweden. They have reached a compro- 
mise by living on the fringe of it -— their farm is shown as isol- 
ated and is on the brink of insolvency when Matt and Davey arrive. 
In the final shots we see Matt, accepted by the erowd, passing 
through them and on alone to greet Helga. The final crane up 
show the two together. 


Pauline gones 
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Polansti,: The Knifé-in-the Water. (Poland; 1961) 


With the first shot, from inside the car on the deserted road, 
a slight drizzle on the windscreen, we are in a closed world, which 
suddenly and dangerously opens when out of the grey morning a figure 
steps into the road. The basic theme of the film is there: an apvar- 
ently self-contained, complacent world (symbolized by the car, and 
underlined by the regular ourr of the wipers) is challenged by an 
isolated individual, insolently interrupting a monotonous, though 
smooth journey. 


Polanski opens his first long feature film with a homage to 
the classic American thriller, where a pre-credit scene usually sets 
out the essential terms of the dramatic conflict. The beginning of 
Knife in the Yater inverts, for example, Robert Aldrich's Kiss Ife 
Deadly, which opens with a girl frantically trying to hitch a lift 
on a Californian highway, entanzling the driver who finally 
Stops in an apocalyose of violence and destruction. Polanski, though, 
has changed the terms of reference: no hunted-haunted individual, no 
adventure-seeking private eye. Instead, it is the car and its two 
passengers that are threatened by an individual. The violence and 
the dynami¢s of the American thriller are interiorized, the drama 
is squarely posed in social terms. But the point is this: it should 
remind us of Polanski's heritage, which is that of the American cine- 
ma with its functional, metsvhoric style. Polanski uses the same 
visual language, even stressing its inherent materialism. Every ob- 
ject, every situation obeys a strictly functional logic within the 
story, yet at the same time; wé-are constantly referred to a multi-. 
dimensional reality. outside, our:own reality, which elucidates.the — 
characters and detérmines the ultimate significance of the film. _. 
The knife, for example, is not merely a general reference to the un- 
derlying violence in human relations and the social antagonisms which 
exist eVen in a socialist state (thouzh these are not class-antago- 
nisms - in Narxist terms, both the student and the journalist dis- 
olay netty-bourceocis attitudes, the joumalist by insisting on merit- 
ed privilege, and the student with his rugged pioneer individualism), 
noris it exclusivilya Freudian symbol of sexual suveriority (the con- 
ventional triangle situation is given a subtle re-interpretation at 
the end) - in terms of the film's basic themes, the knife consitent- 
ly comments on the student's social attitude, defensive as it is in 
its Rousseauesque idealism. It also characterizes his relation to his 
environment, for he uses it to"cut his way through the undergrowth" 
when he is out in the woods. Similarly, the boat denotes status in 
society, but in the course of the film it .becomes a microcosm of 
society as a whole. Yet for the journalist and his wife it is also 
e refuge, a means by which to opt out of society, and in this relat- 
ed to the student's escape from the society he despises. 


Polanski makes us understand quite instinctively the signi- 
ficance of these metaphors, hence the deceptive ease and simplicity 
of his direction. The film is a parable, an object-lesson in dialec- 
tics, delivered in the classical language of the cinema. Its meta- 
phors are so well integrated that the film becomes entirely lucid 
and transparent. 

In Knife in the Water Polanski reveals the way in which the 


characters rely on their habitual environment to support their pre- 
judices. and assumed identities. Two forms of certainty are juxta-. 


—_ fe eels 
posed. Car, wife, boat - these are the outward Signs which spell sa 
success for the journalist, his self-assurance rests on these pub- 
licly endorsed values. The student derives his certainty precisely 
from the rejection of these values, having consciously chosen a seem 
ingly autonomous existence above society (underlined by the rucksack 
that contains everything he needs), unhampered by either responsibi- 
lity or commitment. These certainties are diametrically opposed. The 
clash, in all its violence, is already conveyed by the screaming 
breaks in the opening sequence. However, it is this clash, with its 
implicit emotional pitch of mortal danger, which brings about the 
elemental fusion of the two characters, it points to their likeness 
and makes the subsequent ‘invitation' onto the boat both thematic- 
ally and logically elausible. The film's movement flows from this: 
the gradual dismantling of both certainties. 


Polanski reverses the characters' ‘natural’ environment. The 
student gan no longer maintain his provocatively individualistic at- 
titude, and is forced to live in a community, however small. Further- 
more, he is in foreign territory, insofar as his habitual skills in 
the woods are useless on the boat. On the other hand, the journalist 
is confronted with a mode of life which he finds distasteful. But both 
of them are attracted by the other's position: the Btudent enjoys 
the elegance and ease, the mastery and freedom of the sailing-boat, 
and the journalist responds to the other's courase and determination. 
Both men are forced out of their isolation and to take cognizance of 
each other. The physical environment itself - the boat - brings out 
the precarious equilibrium of their positions. Polanski makes very 
economical use of the boat as the basic image of their predicament. 
There is the necessity to cooperate (the scene where both men pull 
the boat through the rushes), while on the lake the movements of the 
boat illustrate the radical relativity of jtheir acquired positions, 
which the concrete situations prove either ¥PMacious or irrelevant. 
We can see the dialectic most clearly at work in the story about the 
sailor, which the journalist tells in order to ridicule the student's 
bragging. By the time he comes to the end of the story, external cir- 
cumstances have completely reversed the story's meaning, which is now 
clearly aimed at the journalist himself. 


But what we also see is a process of learning. It is here 
that the student is most successful. He learns to adapt himself to 
the conditions at hand. He learns how to handle the boat, and how not 
to handle his opponent. In this educative process the knife plays a 
crucial role. After the crude physical challenges, like the game with 
the knife and the hot saucepan (challenges which 'cut both ways') 
the loss of the knife actually liberates the student from his own 
primitive revolt. By the time the journalist throws Lt over= 
board, the knife has ceased to serve any useful purpose, it has be- 
come an empty gesture of courage. Its disappearance in the water 
merely completes the »rocess which has reduced °° it from object~ 
symbol to object-gesture. This scene is evidently the pivot of the 
film, for it marks the point where the student, liberated from his 
old tactics, is forced to apply his newly-learned lesson. The diving 
manoeuvre is so successful, because fhe field of battle has shifted 
from external challenge to an internal one. The journalist is hit at 
his most vulnerable point, his moral values and his conscience. But 
for the student, it means the loss of innocence, and puts an end to 
the purity of his revolt. His dive into the water gives him the taint 
of corruption. The fluidity of the water means pretence and dissinu~ 
lation, as against the boat's inescapable materiality. Polanski's 


modulation from the confined 'social' reality of the boat to the 
vast, indeterminate ‘psychological’ reality of the water is very 
suggestive, for with it, the student has completed a process of in- 
tegration. He has become a member of the society which he had re- 
jected. The development of the film is the organic critique of his 
initial 'purist' conception of social protest as’ taB-augbonomowus ** 
Sosition outside..:His .intrahsizence :-had-to give way to an acceptance 
of the fluidity of social relations - a process which is consumnated 
in the brief, melancholy embrace with the journalist's wife, both 
symbol of his transitory triumph and sign of his inevitable corrup- 
tion. "He was like you, and you will be like him", she says to hin, 
and the statement is full of ambiguity. 


Is it the expression of a pessimistic realization that 

all forms of revolt against socially sanctioned habits and ideo- 
logical positions is doomed, because inevitably tainted? Such a 
conclusion would overlook the dialectical corellary: the positive 
affirmasion*that in.a’‘society where nothing. is forexer fixed the-- 
patterns, ofidomination:can change-as suddenly as .the weather on 2h 
auturn day - so. jJong..as there are some who.are prepared tosquestion 
the status:.quo, and -to.chatienge assumed. yrerosatives.:In:this-. 9 
sende,-the student! Sobstinate letertination ta deronstrate.the 
other's physical-reakness*.and moral:flaws-takes:on aspositive sig- 
hificance’ precisely becaunt he partty fails,'because he réveals’ 
his own’ flaws and corruptibility. For the implication is surely 
that the imperfections themselves are the best guarantee for pro- 
eression, for’ continual flux and a renewal of society, hence the 
token for the possibility of a living community. In a world where 
nobody can take his privileges for granted, nobody needs to despair 
of his derr-ivations. 

Otto Kruger 
(shown by the Film Soc. on Wednesday, 27th Nov.) 


Powell, The Tales of Hoffmann (Great Britain, 1951) 


. Michael Powell is one of the few 'auteurs' that the Brit- 
ish cinema has produced. His themes and preoccupations belong on 
the one hand to the best American tradition represented by such 
diverse masters as Welles, with whom he shares a keen eye for the 
mechanisms of power, manipulation and corruption, and Minelli, 
whose concern with the artist in our society is likewise central 
to Powell. On the other hand, he also has affinities to the French 
cinema, notably to the Renoir of La Carosse d'Or ("where does the 
theatre end and where does life begin?”). And lastly, Tales of 
Hoffmann anticipate by more than a decade some of the formal and 
moral questions which Godard poses himself about the nature of 
the cinema in Le Mépris. 


This is not to say that Powell is equal to any of these 
artists mentioned above, but it might help to place him in a cer- 
tain perspective. Tales of Hoffmann is no doubt seriously flawed, 
over-ambitious and uneven. It creates a confusing complexity, in 
which images of startling force are side by side with a rather x 
too obtrusive, mechanical symbolism. But it is a film which is 
genuinely disturbing, not least by its uncompromising pessimism. 
Tts importance derives from its partial failure, for made in 495") » 
+t foreshadows the decline of the great American cinema, and very 
accurately feels its way towards the modern 'sontinental' cinema, 
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haunted as the latter is by an often paralyzing self—-consciousness” 
about the limits of the cinematic medium. Powell's unresolved 
formal problems stem directly from his themes, which seem to be- 
long more to the 60s. The almost prophetic urgency of his themes 
has, as it were, wrecked the traditional narrative form, and to- 
day, one is inclined to view the fragments with singular affec- 
tion and admiration. 


The plot is most confusing, and at times quite impenet-— 
rable, but Powell's concern is clearly elsewhere. He has used his 
archetypal tale of romantic woes and sorrows to express by a comp- 
lex mise-en-scéne some of the most important and provocative 
themes of modern society, in particular the dilemma of the cultur- 
al consumer, his inevitable alienation, and correspondingly, the 
artist in his dependence on the ruling class, corrupted and sed- 
uced, desperately fighting for his integrity. Two particularly 
striking images illustrate the dual theme: a satanic ‘collector 
of souls' shapes the dripping wax of coloured candles into prec- 
ious jewels as a lure for the courtesan to betray Hoffmann. The 
candle, traditional symbol of human life, is diabolically trans- 
formed into a false value to satisfy base instincts. The implica- 
tion is that of a degraded art, corruptible and pliable as wax, 
in the hands of the modern magicians of culture. The other scene 
shows Hoffmann, after having defeated his rival and won the key, 
enter the courtesan's room. But he only finds a cage there. In 
his anger and disappointment over this discovery, he throws the 
key into the mirror which no longer reflects his image. The mir- 
ror cratks, and in the splinters Hoffmann once again beholds his 
own reflexion. Only after having broken the spell of a seductive 
world, does the artist regain his integrity, his reflexion. 


Tales of Hoffmann, insofar as it is an account of the 
tragic relations between Hoffmann, the poet, and his creations, 
the three women who appear in his stories,is in a sense 4 pure 
meditation on the cinema, in its dual aspects of intimate art 
and mass-medius, of emotional reality and perverse illusion. Pow- 
ell shows how the cinema is at once a means of artistic liberati- 
on (the magic spectacles of the optical inventor give Hoffmann 
a vision of unearthly beauty and love) and a tool of oppression 
(wearing the spectacles, Hoffmann is the victim of the puppet- 
master's deceptive game). 


Powell makes very subtle use of the romantic archetypes 
in his material, by situating ther in historical perspective. 
Some of the scenes are pure pastiches, tracing the decline and 
debasement of the romantic imagination during the later C19th 
and early C20th.(The gothic castle in the sea; the Venetian orgy 
with its decadent, pale noblemen; the monstrous Greek island of 
a fake neo-classicism, the flaming hearts and burning bushes of 
the Catholic revival). This method allows Powell a critique of 
his material, which is also a critique of the romantic cinema 
from German expressionism to modern horror-films, with a gamut 
of Mephistophelian characters, distinctly reminiscent of the 
Nosferatus, Draculas, Mabuses and Caligaris. 


But these historical references are the more disturbing- 
ly effective, since the various guises underline and reinforce 
Powell's basic themes. Seen in this historical perspective, the 
analysis of the modern individual as a puppet dangling on strings 
which are vulled by many hands, gains an added poignancy. And it 


relates the protest of the imagination against this slavery and. 
manipulation to the continual assertion of a fundamental and in- 
alienable need for beauty and love, an assertion which is often 
as perverse as the slavery, and hopelessly self-destructive. (This 
bitter truth lies at the heart of another, often misunderstood 
work by Powell, Peeping Tom). In Powell's image of romanticism 
everything has become fiction and illusion, yet the particular 
tragedy of the modern world is that the forces of evil are now 
in command of the very means by which human beings have habitu- 
ally protested against the miseries of their lives, namely the 
ability to seek refuge and consolation in the realms of beauty 
and love. Hoffmann is the victim of all these plots, because he 
is an artist, because he responds to beauty. His sensuousness is 
his most dangerous asset in a world where evil so freely manivoul- 
ates the décor and stage-directs the heart. Powell, in his re- 
markable fable shows how in our modern society we are robbed and 
destroyed by having our most precious and intimate needs debased. 
What makes us puppets of advertising and of all other forms of 
visual-sensual exploitation is precisely what in Powell's view, 
distinguishes us as still human: our capacity for emotional in- 
volvement and our need for beauty. Today, we lose both ways - in 
our real lives and in our dreams and fantasies. 


Hoffmann is the reflexion of the spectator himself, visi- 
onary and victim at one and the same time. Tales of Hoffmann is 
the critique of the grand cinematic spectacle a la Doctor Zhivago 
in that it exposes the ideological insidiousness of the latter's 
commercial aestheticisn. 


But the true artist (and in this sense, Hoffmann is an im- 
age of Powell himself) is not afraid to run the risk of degrada- 
tion and corruption, indeed, he has no choice but to commit hin- 
self to this debased world if he wants to remain an artist. Even 
the courtesan is moved by Hoffmann's song, and the puppet is 
touched by his love, responding to it with a troubled flutter of 
her mechanical eyes, which seems to break the spell of her soul- 
Less being under the magic of the poet's tenderness. Hoffmann is 
a modern Orpheus, bringing new life to the inanimate and corrupt. 


Yet he is the victim of a specifically modern world, ex- 
ploited by the diabolic ingenuity and unholy alliance of techno- 
logy (the optical inventor) and menagerial salesmanship (the pup- 
pet master and his acolytes), robbed of his reflexion(in the mir- 
ror) by the embrace of the courtesan, symbol of material riches 
(the waxen jewels) and a dark, troubled sensuality (her image ris- 
ing from the rippling water of the Venetian lagoon), and finally 
cheated of his true love by the immorality of science (the diabo- 
lie doctor) and mad ambition (the girl's father). As a modern Or- 
pheus, Hoffmann's love has a redeeming quality, it is both life- 
giver and protest against a cold world of manipulation, greed, 
and domination. But it is a redemption that saves neither his be- 
loved nor himself. 


The nihilism of Powell's film is so thorough and relent- 
less that it forces him into a desperate aestheticism, where the 
only moral stance is the hoveless affirmation of a doomed inno- 
cence, born from too much knowledze and self-awareness about the 
evils of our world. One can see why Powell was attracted by the 
material, which itself is Offenbach's interpretation of sales by 
the romantic poet B.T.A.Hoffmann. The three different media - 
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literature, music and the cinema interpret each other as succes- 
sive stages of a cultural critique, as the historical modes of 
experiencing and expressing the same nihilistic despair. 


Powell belongs to the modern Romantics, and in his trag- 
ic aestheticism he is very like Godard in his early films (until 


Pierrot Le Fou) — both are reactionary Romantics, whose protest 
against the modern world is the acceptance of death, indeed of 
suicide, as the inevitable price to be vaid for remaining an 
artist, and therefore, human. 


T.-H 
(shown at the Curzon Cinema on Thursday, 14th Nov.) 


Editors' note: The ahove review was originally sent to 'Wine- 
press'. The writer was informed that 'Winenress' would take the 
article, but edit it to about 1/3 of its original length. Since 
this would have reduced the review - whatever its objective me- 
rits - to a patchwork of incomprehensible argument and sweeping 
assertions, the writer asked to have the article withdrawn. The 
article did however appear in the subsequent issue of 'Winepress' 
in its mutilated form, on the principle that "once an article is 


submitted to a paper, it then becomes the property of that paper, 


to do with what it thinks fit Gsic!)". 
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The Brighton Film Revue has been created to involve 
as many people as possible who are enthusiastic about 
the cinema. The Editors invite contributions of any 
length and on any filn, or asnect of the cinera, 
though preferably on a film listed in the Diary 


of this issue. @riticism of the magazine and its 
reviews, whether constructive or not, are equally 
welcome. All contributions to:. 
The Brighton Film Revue, ~ 
52, West Hill Street, Brighton BN1 4RS 
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DaALCaLTSlia (\LLSUCe IVSOSP Me FUUlm;, vsiio ius 2 
My opinion of Barberella is a very black and. white mne.0n the one hand I liked the —J§ 
film awd. on tke other 1 “strengly object to iteAs a preduct of consumption it is a very 
good and well-made film indeed,but as a means of improving people's awareness to a 
eertain number of the burning problems Sf eur world and our present-day civilization; 
it is a crappy film indeed and even a dangerous one. 

If,on a Saturda wy night,you feel the need to unwind after a tedious week spent in the 
Library reading Kant gwhile flocks of lovely dollies walk past your chair;then go and 
see Barbarella.It will provide you with everything you require in your.state of frus- 
tration:better and with more refinement than other X certificate films like Nude Camera 
or The sweet. Sins of Sexy Susan, it will provide you with the pleasant sight of Miss 
Fonda's anatomy (you “Gill even get a free strip-tease for the same price as Jane 
Fonda performs a superb anti-grevitational strip-tease which is far better thanany 
of the ones I have seen following the laws: of Newton ),plus a good, number of glances at 
the more or less naked bodies of girls sometimes trapped in rock,sometimes adorned 
with very sexy garments (since as everybody knows an appropriate lingerie is much more 

titillating than a naked body) Barbarella in this respect reminded me very much of the 
well-known magazine Playboy:it has ex xactly the same technique-luscious,healthy girls 
showing not too much and not too little of their anatomies,the whole thing in bright 
technicolor and with a text that wouln't give a headache £0 the most illiterate sim- 
pletoneThat's what Barberella offers you as far as your libido is concerned.One 
might just add that sadism,the usual fellow-traveller of sex in such films,also 
receives full treatment:poor Jane Fonda is successively devoured by nasty biting dolls, 
pinched to the bones by aggressive birds,and is submitted to the trial of the love 
machine,a rather ingenious device which provides more sensations than a woman can us- 
ually take and which must be very murderous as the number of female corpses lying near 
it tend to prove. 

But Barbarella gives. you more than that:it is also a kind of space western which ful- 
Pills all the repressed tendencies to violence which are so deeply engraved in our 
present-day civilization.Just as people enjoy seeing the goodie kill.all the baddies 
with a gun that shoots an amazing number of bullets for a six-shooter,the spectators 
of Barbarella delight in seeing her blow up the ominous looking black guards and their 
ridiculous space patrol cars,all this without blood because blood is dirty and Barbar- 
ella is essentially a clean film in which everything is wrapped in cellulose and vac- 
uum-packed.The main improvements.on the western is that she has an original weapon 
which kills silemtly with a nice ray of light and that she rides an angel instead of 
the more usual horse which in this context would probably have lcoked old-fashioned. 

If you like seeing planes crash and blow up in the air,if you like seeing people dis- 
integrated or just killed with scissors in the good old-fashioned way,then go to Bar- 
barella and you'll get a treat. 

Sex filn western, Barbarella is also a thriller:thow often your heart beats faster 
when you see ‘the poor “and moral heroine on the verge of crashing her spaceship,or 
suffering all kinds of mistreatments by letcherous men,nasty little brats or omin- 
ous tyrentse 

- also found that Barbarella was quite funny:it’s funny just as horror films are 

ay Gibomcxex funny | because the effects are so obvious and so evident,and also 
bees stupidity is very entertaining in the short run.eI think that the authors of 
this film made their dialogue intentionally stupid:the transposition in modern terms 
of the old fashioned words like war etc,sentences like 'Gee,I haven't skied for ages!’ 
when she rides the troika,or ‘Aren't you ashamed of yourself! when she breaks the 
love machine which is incapable of quenching Barberella's appetites,all these are so 
silly that they must have been meant to be comic.Very good and funny is the scene 
in which revolutionaries are ridiculed:it's nasty,it's a very easy criticism but it 
does make you laugh even if you think that Vadim should confine his ‘talent! to 
undressing his wife and not stick his nose in the affairs of people whose ideals are 
a bit higher than his. 

What I also found funny was the cdstant recurrence of cerfin anachronistic featur- 
es in this ultra-modern civilization:a big fan is used t& propell a very antique 


looking chariot thanks to the good old method of sails.-The chap who reinitiates Bar- =e 
barella in the old techniques of love lmoks like a prehtsoric man amihas a particul- : 

arly hairy chest.There is a funny use of mythology with the labyrinth and the Icarus- 

like angel.The black guards look like crusaders of the Middle Ages lost in this space 

ageeThe inhabitants of the city of vice are dressed like XVIIth century rakes All this 
showing of course that our good old civilization has not quite disappeared.Th: best 

item in this respect is probably the love scene between Barbarella and the revolution- 

ary where one sees that the pill they use hasn't solved the age-old problem o:° the 
simultaneity of the ergasms. 

As, I said before I liked Barbarel@a and yet I don't think that I am more of @ sex 
maniac than anybody else,that I am unduly sadistic and that I fell a particula?> need 
for violence,suspense and strong impressions As a Saturday evening spectator I liked 
the film because it's a good film which offers people what they want in bright colours 
and with an easy dialogue.We live in a consumer's society and Barbarella is a film for 
pleasant and easy consumption by people who go to the pictures to relax. 

I find that people usually have a very biased attitude towards films like this one: 
they seem to forget that the majority ef mewxke the audience is composed of non-intel- 
lectuals who do not like to be wable to understand a film or of intellectuals who 
feel the need to relax their tired brains. 

On the whole Barbarella is a ‘prostitute! film:one can object to prostitutes but 
everybody will acknowledge that they fulfill a need in our society and that they are 
sometimes bloody uséfull.Well,similarly,Barbarella is a bloody good filmit 

0.K.Now you've gone out of the cinema and as you're an'intellectual' you begin to 
think.You suddenly realize that a film like that does not criticize at all the most 
unpleasant aspects of our civilization such as sex mania or violence but submits to 
them with a rather disgusting complacency.If you also are interested in the means of 
improving the situation of your fellow-sufferers,then you will find Barbarella dis- 
gusting because this film will appear to your eyes as being one of the numerous items 
of intoxication and one of the numerous meens by which a system throws its members 
into the sweet slumber of the oblivion of the basic problems of our times.It's all 
very well for Mr. Vadim to make fun of revolutionaries but it's certainly not with a 
film like his that mankind will advance by an inch.This film takes all the unpleasant 
aspects of our civilization for granted and in this respect it is a crappy film and a 
most objectionable one.But I think that here one makes a fundamental confusion which 
also diverts you from the real aims and the real problems:criticizing a film like 
Barbarella on the grounds that it puts the political conscidsness to sleep is in a way 
& wrong attitude.Barbarella pleads not guilty.What is really guilty here is the system 
which allows films like Barbarella to be produced and to maintain people in their mil- 
itant apathy.Therefore do not criticize Barbarella,without criticizing the systen, © 
critioize the system through or without Barbarella. 

In the end liking Barbarella or hating it is a question of principles;whether you 
put a certain moral honesty in front of the rest or whether you don't.As long as you 
recover these principles when you leave the cinema it's all right,even if you've aban- 
donned themifor two hours.If you don't and if you accept this film without reacting, 
it's sad,it's very sad indeed. 

T , BS BS SYS SS ale AS Bis aye is A Ne ae Me He ois ae ais ole Be asa oe : ; 
IN COINBLOOD.This is a very good film in many respects.First it is a good document on 
a murder and its.investigation.Second the performance of these two non-professional 
actors is absolutely remarkable.Third it is an excellent filton justice:is Society right 
in hanging two men years after they have committed the murder?Isn't it Society's mist- 
ake if this murder wes committed?Are the murderers really responsible for their crime? 
All these questions keep troubling you throughout and after the film.In Cold Blood 
eventually makes you like these murderers and feel involved in this affairj;it's a 
good film which gives you to think. 


R.Martineau 
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"A Family Couedy." 


"Rio Bravo" directed by Howard Hawks U.S.A., 1959. 


Cest;- John T. Chance.....John Wayne 
Dude..............-Dean Martin 
Colorado..........-Ricky Nelson 

':Feathers..........-Angie Dickinson 
Stunpy.............Walter Brennan 
Pat Wheeler........Ward Bond 
Nathan Burdett.....John Russell 
Carlos....+...+.e--Pedro Gonzalez-—Gouzalez 
Jos Burdett........Claude Akins 
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"Rio Bravo" is one of the most profound family comedies ever wade. Seen this 
way, the film's seewingly central action, the capture and keeping of Joe Burdett 
despite the atteuzpts of his brother Nathan, the town's"big wan", to free him, 
becouies merely the frauework within which the familial tensions of Chance, Dude, 
Stumpy, Colorado, and Feathers are worked out. 


The Sheriff naturally is the father figure. (Dude even jokingly calls hin Poppa) 
Strong, silent, authoritarian, and independent, his first action deuworstrates the 
value he places on self-respect. He kicxs the spittoon from which Dude is about to 
take a coin to buy hinself a drink. Dude at this point will do anything for liquor, 
but Chance refuses to allow his "son" to sink that low. Here Chance begins his -job 
of educating Dude back to manhood and scif-respect. His wethod from the start is 
to keep Dude constantly under pressure, «nd to remind hin of his fall from self-respect 
wisn he falters. Chance starts from a position of authority; he thinks he can help 
Dude, but that he does not need hin. Thus, unlike the Marshal of "High Noon" who 
goes through the film asking for help, ouly to find that in tae end he does not need 
it, Chance never asks for nelp, but needs and gets it at every crisis he faces. He 
rejects Wheeler's offer of lelp, because it is his job as Sheriff to keep the peace, 
and @ wen uust be good enough to do his job to keep his self-respect. 


Stumpy, the jail's cook end cleaner, is Chance's substitute wife. Inside the 
all-wale society of the jail, he perforus the woman's tasks. Until the filiu's last 
scene he never leaves the jeil. It is his job, when sis "uhusband aid sons" go out, 
to agefend the nome. His lip which denies ni: full iianhood is the physical embodiinent 
of nis need for direction fro: authority, seen in his coustant appeals for cou-.encation 
from the Sheriff, end in his woweanish nagging. Stu.py needs someone to lovk after 
hiss and is willing to aduit it. Stuwpy both takes frou, and (via hu.wan cor.cern) 
gives to, his family. Chance, until tiie enu of the filui can only give; he cannot 
stop to hear Feathers thans lim for calliug the hendbills, or relax his authoritarian 
attitude towards Stumpy. When Stuspy has aluost killed Dude oy wistaxe, and feels 
very guilty, Chance can ouly unleasn his co passion for Stuupy to Dude. 


Colorado (suprisingly well-~played by Ricky Nelson) acts the role of the fauily's 
paternal son. He is very umch es we would imagine Sheriff Chance was, until he grew 
tired of travelling. His first words indicate his independence. When Chance questions 
Wheeler about hin, he interrupts with, "I speak English, Sheriff. You wanna ask met" 
Chance respects Colorado's independence, and considers his isolationist stance ("I 
figure it isn't uy business!" when asked by Wheeler to help Chance) as very sensible. 
In Colorado's refusal to involve hizself in other people's problems, we see openly 


_” 
his "fatner's" fault. Chance firmly refuses to allow himself to become involved fS- 


with people - such involveuents cen be dangerous, as that with Dude — but he will 
help theu, saking his emotional inpotence harder to see. Colorado quickly learns 
woral responsibility when Wheeler his boss is killed for werely offering to help 
the Sheriff. Chance's reply when Colorado offers assistauce shows Chance's 
intentions. "You had a charice to help. You didn't take it. Now we don't need you." 
Here Chence refuses to accept the enotional validity of Colorado's offer of help. 
And having rejected Colorado, he finds he needs hii, and that he (Colorado) gives 
freely. 


Dude is the family's maternal sun, the black sheep who like his wother is flewed. 

His flaw, euotionel excess, is instanced in his love affair and its result, drunken- 
ness. When Chance kicks over the spittoon of the opening, Dude's reaction is to 
strike Chance dow; this instinctive reaction evinces his rejection of Chance's 
assuued position of moral authority. But his behaviour when Chance arrests Burdett 
shows his personal loyalty to Chance the wan. Dude's education by Chance is the 
key to Chance's relationship wita Feethers. In one he is the teacher, in the other 
he is the pupil. By comparison with Featiers, as a teacher he fails. After Dude has 
reacquired some self~respect by finding the killer of Wheeler, Chauce "rewards" 
hin by giving his back his old clothes aiid his guns. Chance here, as it were, 
gives his wayward son back his old identity, but he acts too soon. Dude is nearly 
killed by Stwupy who fails to recognise the clothes. Then the next morning, Dude 
is tricked by the Burdetts and nearly causes Charce's death. Chence's reactions 
+o Dude's failure to be good enough are expressed as moral censure, to which Dude 
instinctively replies with his fist. That Chence's tieans of educating Dude fail 
is seen when the relepsed Dude is avout to take his first drink of whisky: he has 
given in when the "Aleno" susic starts up. The pressure is being put on Dude by the 
other side, by people with whow. he is not involved, and he is o.k. But once ugier 
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pressure frou Chance, nis "father" Ps he lias just huubied puis irae by i dois 
Colorado in as deputy before him - he cai only fail. Triuuphautly, Dude pa - 
whisky back into the bottle, showing his self-control, and proudly states, "Didn t 
spill a drop!" 


From this p@int onwards, it is Dude who initiates action; when he and Chance 
are captured at tue hotel, it is he who suggests the way out. More interestingly, 
it is he who at the swop of prisoners seves Chance's self-respect by recapturing 
Joe Burdett. In this final battle, once Joe has been recaptured, the interest in 
its outcome centres on how the family will best celebrate its new-found unity. 
Stumpy, oct by Chance not to come because he is "an old cripple", has the idea of 
blowizig the house up, ard Carlos, whose help Chance has also refused, brings the 
vital extra shells that Chance, not anticipating a fight, has forgotten. 


This inflexibility of Chance is further euforced in the touching scene where 
Dude, Colorado, end Stuxpy gather rouud and sing. The two sons grouped round their 
mother pool their frailty in the shared experience of the umsic, while the stern 
father, a tolerant suile playing on his lips, looks om, excluded by his inability 
to transcend his independence. Nowhere in the film are Charice's linitetions 
visualised so clearly; even with his "fauily", Charce cammot relax and be one anong 
others. 


Chance's relationship with Feathers is more complicated. For not only is she 
a real woman, but also, unlike eny of his male "family", over whom he has a natural 


a 


advatitage, she starts off at an advantage in her relationship with him. From their 


first meeting, when Chance ig¢ modelling a pair of red bloouers for the hotel- ‘ 
' Keeper, his dignity and moral invulnerability are undermined. Henceforth Feathers 
takes the initiative in her persual of Chance, and succeeds by acting as a man, 

though fleunting her femininity at hin. Sne demands that he search her when 

suspected by him of being a card cheat, and she wears her "entertainment costume" 

to finalby trap hin. . 


Feathers plays the wan's role in her relationship with Chance. But, uclike 
Chance who acts only from a position of autnority, she is willing to treat him as 
an equal. Indeed before she asks Chauce to tell her he loves her, she insists on 
his knowing her past. Finally Chance succuibs: he tells her he loves her by 
inforuing ner that if she eutertains the hotel customers in her “entertainment costume" 
he will “arrest her". As a statemeut of love this is, to say the least, ten&ative. 
Nonetheless Chance has taken a step towards a germine equal relationship, with the 
natural result. that nis artificial family which has just celebrated its reunion is 
destroyed. 


Colorado has discovered that indeperdetce entails a moral responsibility to 
act for others as well as an ability to "sind his own business". Dude has relearnt 
self-respect, ai.d Stuspy has beei finally pushed to independent action. Chance 
has replaced Stwepy with a real wife and, like Colorado, found that his view of 
independence requires ¢ <©fi-ition. 


Nonetheless, however ironically this reads, the closing shots of "Rio Bravo” 
as Dude and Stuwupy take a walk in the evening have very much the feel of an eldest 
son taking his Ma for an eveuing stroll. 

PH. 
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The Festival of Student Films, to be shown in A2 from 
December 8rd to December 6th, is the first attempt by the Arts 
Centre to present a concentrated film programme. While the 
technical quality and subject matter vary considerably the 
unifying theme of the festival is, obvicusly enough, that all 
the films have been made by students. fhe four programmes 
present a selection from dif AGULEOB. The Royal College 
of Art and the London Schosivof & Yechsique share the first 
programme, the University of Souther -n Caiifornia provide the 
second and third, and the final programme is a mixed bag of 
films some financed by the Sritish Film Institute, some sade 
by students on their own and sone from colleges which do not 
have a fully developed film production department. 


Although the state of film schools or departments in 
this country and the lack of anything approaching a national 
film schcol have long been the despair of those interested 
in the training and development of new cinema talent there is 
obviously a great interest shown in films and film making, 
especially by students. However the virtual monopoly | 
exercised by the conmercial distributors which is distnrbed 
only on a small seals by the N.F.T., the regional film theatres, 
and local and university fiim societies, makes it extremely 
difficult to which have not got a "commercial" 
potential. And although many of those responsivie for the 
films in this festival are now working in the industry, most 
of these films have never had any kind of pibiic showing. 


The purpose of this festival thus is twofold. First 
to give these films a showing. And second to show the kind 
of standard that can be reached, in many cases with very 
limited resources. And if a productive interest can be 
stimulated so much the Letter. It is hoped that, if this 
festival is a success, it will become an annual event; not 
necessarily revolving round student filns kut giving an 
opportunity to film nakers both here and abroad who have, for 
whatever reason, been able to have their work shown. The 
Arts Centre also plans to initiate a film maker in residence 
scheme which will provide a more practical stimulus, in this 
area at least. 


Ashes and diamonds (Andrzej Wajda 1958 Polande Curzon 15 Nove) 


There are two major faults with the Polish cinema= two faults which are 
also its major virtues. The first is the Polish tendency to national intro- 
spection, the second is the propensity to reflect the political (rather than 
social) circumstances prevalent at the time of making any particular filme 
Possibly both of these traits are inevitable, given the perceived events of 
Polish historye Certainly they are at their most platant in films from the 
mid-=50!s and especially in Wajda's trilogy (Generation '55, Kanal '56, Ashes 
and Diamonds '58)e 

Wajda's expressed intention in making these films was "to show the spec= 
tator the complex sad difficult world of this generation to which I belong liy= 
self". The world in question is Poland in the war years, the generation is 
that of the Polish youth who fought in the Resistance and their perception of 
this world changes- as does Wajda's= with each film in turn from politically 
affirmative thro! politically tortuous to politically disillusionede But 
more than this it is not only the war years we are observing, it is also Pol- 
and in the years from 1955 to 1958 The affirmation of liberation from the 
grip of Stalinist oppression, the struggle of the Poznan strikes and riots 
against reactionary socialism and the disillusionnent with the solution found 
to popular discontents in Gomulka's return to power and the’ "Polish Road" to 
socialisme 

The narrative of Ashoes and Diamonds takes place in Poland during the 
elosing stages of the Second World Ware It opens with the assassination of 
two workers, whom the partisans Macick and Andrzej mistake for a Communist 
Party official, Szezuka,who is to be assassinatcde Tt closes with Maciek's 
death after he has carricd out bis mission and killed Szczukae In between 
the Germans heve surrendered to the victorious Red Aymy, Macicke sick of killing 
- goos thro! a crisis of identity and conscience which resolves itself only in 
his death and he spends part of the night with a girl, Krystynae It is probably 
the most populor film of the trilogy, it igs the most relevant to contemporary 
Poland and it is probably the worste 

Ostensibly the film is about the political situation in Poland at the end 
of the war and abort the personal identity crisis of a war-woary partisans 
The political situation at thet timc was particularly complex what with the 
rival partisan groups, the end of a wer and an occupation and the imminenec of 
anothor occupation, this time by tne Russians. However, a political ecisis 
is not necessarily a personal one, nor does it imply it, and Wajda's excessive 
roliance on the eruclty of eoincidence; the accidental, in explaining Macieck's 
particular torment is unconvincing to say the lcaste The fact that Szcruka's 
son is a partisan fostered by Szazukats sister and her husband, who is Macick's 
superior in the Home Aymy, the cireunstances of Saczuka's death {on his way to 
visit his son in jail), Macick's ow death (largely accidental while trying to 
escape), the accidental death of the two workers, the unfortunate transiksnce 
and circumstances of the relationship with Krystyna evon the fact of the war's 
ending, all of this seems mere caprice= Macick never had a lucky breake 

But Macick is more than this- he is a symbol for the Polish people, not 
only in 1945 but also, :.and morc significantly, in 1957 and even perhaps todaye 

Or at least he is a symbol of whet Wajda thinks the Poles should bos with his 
dark glasses and hin Western clothes Macick is the perfect archetype of the 
robellious Polish studonts of the mid-56's (and today?) after they had been 
pressured into political silences with his disillusionment and his anomic he 
4g tho ideal symbol of alicnated youth in a ropyessive socictye As such 
Wajda uses the cheracter in 3 significant waysé— 

i) as a vehicle to convey the nostalgia so pre-cminent in Poland at the 
tine of the film's manufacturce — This is the purcly historical perspective of 


*Asboo:.and Einnonds continued. ’ 


the filn- thor cr: the old tine; that. the Poles themselves longed for (as 
Macick himsclf says of the days of the Uprising "Those were wond.rful tin ssees 
What a lifo and what pcoplceeeLifc was goode We knew what ho wanted and what 
was wantod of use". Perhaps Wajda is saying this nostalgia is unwarranted in 
the light of serecn events oven though he docs ondorse Maeick. 
ii) ag a vehicle to convoy the contemporary Polish iaek of national id- 
entity and purposce Macick's disillusionment is the quintessence of the dis- 
illusionnent Poland folt with polities. Polish art, as a truc reflection of 
Polish history, has long becn obsessed with the lack of national identitye 
it is porhaps not insignificant that Maeick was assigned to killa 0.P. off- 
ieiale The author of the original book and co-writer of the script was 
Jerzy Andrzcjewski- an cx-Catholic communist(note the upside down crucifix in 
the church love sconce) who left the C.P. in 1959. Whither Macick? = Whither 
Poland? 

iii) as a ncans of cliciting sympathy from the audiencee That is to say 

Wajda. places Macick in ccortein situations, artificially, in order to obtain a 
specific audicnes reactione Tn an intor view Wajda said of the characters in 
tho film "It is neccessary to love theme" Technically he is an export at in- 
ducing omotion in his aydicnec, but it is the wrong cmotione Such shots a s 
that in which Andrzoj telephones his superiors to roport the initial failure 

of thoir mission, and the 3 chicf protagonists aro all held in one doep focus 
shot-Andrzcj on the phone, Macick outside the kiosk and szczuka in the hotel 
lobby- hold uswith their almost sadistic intcnsitysbut tho accidental meet- 
ings, the wnfortunate juxtapositions {the dead men in the chyrch love scone, 
Macick's meeting with Szezuke at a crucial monont...) and the train of edin- 
cidenees which result in death, convey nothing morc than a facile irony and 

a bittor acceptance of the machinations of an unjust fatoe Such a dichotomy 
botwoon the image and the narrative is to be found in Generation and it is the 
sole motivating force of Kanale Macick is as much the victin of circumstance 

hore es the partisans who die in the sewors are in Kanal- yot where it night 

be argued that the partisans in Kanal had chosen their fate as a natural cons- 
eguenes of thoir struggle, this can nowhere be said of Macicke There is no 
solution to his problem in lovo- for his love is transicnt and the victin of 
cicunstance too= nor in death- for the deaths are purposcless and largely 
accidentale Godard has said this though so much more oeffectively in his 
@ommitted films: thore is no love, only sex , no violence but gratuitous viol- 
encce | 

In using the character of Macick. as such a vehicle, Wajda fails to give 
hin any depth as a persone Porhaps it is unfair for those of us who havo not 

fought a war or an uprising or a revolution to criticise Macick's apparent 
total despair in the face of such an cxistential crisis but the equation botr= 
woon Maeick and Szezuka, between oppressor and oppressed, which comes over in 
the dialogue and is symbolised in the scone in which the dying Szczuka falls 
into the arms of his assassin, is a spurious onc, and Wajda offors the only 
solution to it in death. But overy man eannot and more importantly nocd 

not dic in this fashione 

Ultimately the way we porecive this film wil] depend upon our particular 
attitude to politiesal actione That is the essence of Macick!s conflict, and 
perhaps the fact that. he did not solve it is simply a reflection os the fact 
that ho did not try hard cnoughe 


PREVIEWS 


Night of the Demon (G.B. 1958) Jacques Tourneur; Dana 
Andrews 


Made by a specialist in low budget horror and Western movies, 
this film was one of the flood of second-feature horrors of 
the early '60s. In interviews, Tourneur has expressed a bel- 
lef in the importance in film-making of the recording of 
concrete everyday events such as the unlocking of front doors 
or the paying of taxi-men. In Night of the Demon this feel- 
inf for the everyday finds a fruitful vehicle in a sceptic- 
al hero (Dana Andrews) who finds himself enmeshed in a case 
of murder via the supernatural, The eery atmosphere created 
by the accumulation of a number of events, each in itself 
rationally explicable, makes this film considerably above 
the average of its type. The supernatural effects are more 
convincing than usual, probably due to the influence of 
designer Ken Adam, later to design the James Bond films. 
Geoff Jones 


Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush (G.B. 1967) C. Donner 


We all know the image of Britain promulgated by ‘commercial’ 
British directors in the late 'hOs and '50s. They had a com- 
placent bourgeois view of a society led by absurd but ess-. 
entially good and touching aristocrats with all the work 

done by hard-working members of the middle class in the teeth 
of obstruction by stupid/comic workers. The popular films 
from Ealing or those made by Lean and the Boultings all fail 
into this category. 

In the ‘60s the bourgeoisie (as represented by the ‘comn- 
ercial’ directors) began to lose confidence, and a new gen- 
eration of comedies arrived suggesting uneasily that all 
was not necessarily for the best in the best of all bourgeois 
worlds. Clive Donner, the director of Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush is possibly the most talented exponent of this 
trend. 

At first sight, the film describes the sexual initiation 
of a Stevenage teenager (Barry Evans), After numerous fumbling 
adventures with local girls, he finally makes out with his 
dream girl (Judy Geeson) in an idyllic sequence - only to 
lose her immediately to an old flame from the local yacht 
club. 

On a Slightly closer view, the film shows the boy growing 
into a "Colour Supplement’ caricature of bourgeois society 
and discovering the essential sterility of such a society. 
The end of this comedy film is one of gloom, only slightly 
relieved by the promise of a new beginning at Manchester 
University. As a spokesman of the bourgeoisie, Donner is 
unable to view the future in any optimistic light. The only 
two positive (and human) characters are Evans' friend and 
his first attempted lay (Adrienne Poster), traditional 
proletarian characters. 

However this film, considered with Donner's earlier 
work {notably Nothing But the Best) suggests that he is 
unable to transcend his material and really analyse 


-~ —_ 
the society he is drawing. This has to be left to greater 22 
artists such as Antonioni (Blow Up), Losey, or even the 


Beatles. 
Geoff Jones 


Onibaba (The Hole) (Japan 1965) Kaneto Shindo 


A grim story of Japan in time of civil war, dominated photo- 
graphically by the sea of man-high grass of the deserted 
plain where a mother and her daughter-in-law survive by 
killing fleeing Samurai, concealing their bodies in a pit, 
and exchanging their armour for food. With the return from 
the war of a farmer-friend of her son (missing presumed 
dead?) the old woman realises that her livelihood is threat- 
ened when she discovers that the daughter is having an affair 
and is slipping away secretly at night to his hut. The tale 
becomes harshly melodramatic with the appearance of the 
mask, worn by a mysterious Samurai who is lost on the plain 
and who forces the old woman to guide him to safety. Instead 
she traps him into the hole, and strips off the mask to 
reveal him hideously disfigured facially. She puts on the 
mask herself and, pretending to be a ghost, attempts to 
scare the ¢irl away from her lover. But the mask sticks and 
in desperation the mother appeals to her daughter-in-law for 
help in removing it. The cirl (realising that she has been 
tricked) viciously smashes in the mask - and the old woman's 
face as well. 

An austere film worth seeing for the shots of the grass 


alone. 
Ann Eggington 


Hud (U.S.A. 1963) Martin Ritt; Paul Newman 


Hud belongs with High Noon and Shane as a message/myth film. 
Melvyn Douglas plays Homer, the good old man, Patricia Neale 
the commonsensical, worldly housekeeper, Brandon De Wilde 

the young and tender Lon who during the film grows uo and 
comes to reject Hud's (Paul Newman) appealing, though final- 
ly neurotic morality. Yet despite its ending the film is 
basically a celebration of the heel as hero. Ritt, thus has 
it both ways. He gives his audience its kicks through Newman 
and satisfies public morality by conderning him. Hud is bas- 
ically a good film, flawed by good intentions which can never 
be realized by virtue of the basic dishonesty of the situation. 


PeHe 


Tokyo Olympiad (Japan, 1964) Kon Ichikawa 


Made by one of Japan's ‘old guard' directors, this is a most 
impressive sequel to Leni Riefenstahl's Olympiade (Germany'36), 
though diametrically opposed to the hero-worship of its pre- 
decessor. Ichikawa keeps his film balanced between deliberate- 
ly aesthetic 'compositions' (e.g. the women's gymnastics) and 
an emphasis on the physical exertion, the pain and disappoint— 
ment. While the soundtrack names the winner, the camera lingers 
obstinately on the defeated. The. juxtaposition of sound and im- 
age also brings out the chauvinism inherent in the Games, with 


hei som 
the American national anthem as a kind of ironic leitmotif. 
Despite the 164 cameramen and 57 sound-technicians, Ichi- 

kawa's film failed to find the approval of the official Olymp- 

ic Committee, which rather speaks for the artistic merit of the 
work. The opening scene is unforgettable: the sun suddenly ap- 
pearing from behind a building( demolished to make way for a sta- 
dium), flooding the screen, and then focussed again in the red 

sun of the Japanese flag. O.K 


Meet Whiplash Willie (U.S.A. 1966) B.Wilder; Jack Lemmon 


Directed by Billy Wilder who made such masterpieces as 
Double Indemnity, The Lost Weekend, Sunset Boulevard, Ace in the 
Hole. Wilder has a sharp satirical eye for the mechanics of ex- 
ploitation, prostitution, imposture. His heroes always have to 
face up to the logical implications of their actions, caught as 
they are in dilemmas that result from the moral ambiguity of their 
goals and ambitions. This means that Wilder pushes the dramatic 
possibilities of a situation remorselessly to their total exhaust- 
ion - a method which has earned him a reputation for being both 
in bad taste and cynical. In actual fact, his cynicism would 
seem a great asset, given the degraded world he usually dis- 
sects. Thus, his mise-en-scene is proof and guarantee of his 
antistic integrity, if nothing else. 1.E 


Marnie (U.S.A. 1964) A. Hitchcock; Tippi Hedren, Sean Connery 


The basic suspense principle of Marnie is the tension 
Hitchcock creates between our emotional involvement in Mar- 
nie's wishes and our rational awareness that their fulfilment 
will ultimately lead to her destruction. The film's other 
source of tension comes from the contrast between our wanting 
Mark Rutland to help/cure Marnie, and our growing pealigation 
that possibly Mark too is disturbed and is using Marnie. 
Hitchcock finally resolves these tensions (yes folks,Marnie 
finds salvation!?) but in such a way that we are left aware 
of the relativeness of human action. ee 


The Birds (U.S.4.1963) A. Hitchcock; Tippi Hedren, Rod Taylor 


Too much has been written in explanation of why the birds 
mass and attack Bodega Bay. Hitchcock offers no solution, in- 
deed for him there is no problem: the birds' attack is the pi- 
votal given of the action. They provide the background of in- 
security against which Hitchcock examines Melanie's insecurity 
and through her the audience's. Mel-nie's initial mask of des- 
perate elegance is ripped fror her as the action proceeds un- 
til finally she leaves Bodega Bay a true woman (the optimist 
interpretation) or in a state of infantile paralysis (the pes- 
simist one). Hitchcock remains ambiguous to the end, the last 
shot has the central character leave Bodega Bay, being let 
throuzh by the birds as they mass for their next assault. 


P.H. 


Blow Up (GB, 1967) M.Antonioni: David Hemmings, V.Redgrave ~Z], 


Antonioni on the morality of the cinema. His. denunciation 
of the camera as a means of destroying reality and of prosti- 
tuting human values. The fashion- photographer, suddenly faced 
with an experience with which he cannot cope, attempts to break 
out of his habitual worlds - that of his photos, his art on the 
one hand, and that of beatiful women, drugs and clothes on the 
other. A degraded private world and a degraded public world 
are judged by the intrusion of death. The blow-ups, symb ols of 
his increased introspection, do not clarify his experience, 
on the contrary, they make it more oblique.( Isolating objects 
- or consciousness - from context render them less rather than 
more real, they become meaningless, cf. the propeller, the neck 
of the suitar. ) In the end, having failed to come to terms with 
the murder he believed to have witnessed, he resigns himself 
to a precarious acceptance of the unity between artifice and 
(knowable) reality. - Very successful attempt to vindicate the 
cinema as the morality of modern life, by denouncing its own 
immorality and unreality. The juxtaposition of two false rea- 
lities in the film should lead us to continue where Hemrings 
gave up, and to become aware of the inescanable reality of our 
lives by helping us shed some of our illusions. TOE. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew (Italy ,1964) P.P.Pasolini 


Pasolini, convinced Marxist and active Communist, has 
chosen Matthew, the most volemical and historically-minded of 
the four Evangelists as the source for his own interpretation 
of Christ's life and death. Rather than perpetuate the synthe- 
tic fabrications of Sunday schools and Hollywood epic ('The 
Greatest Story Ever Tolda'), Pasolini locates his Christ ina 
concrete historical periot with specific political and cultural 
problems. The effect is to increase rather than minimize the 
timeless imprtance of an exemplary life, of a man who was first 
and forerost animated by a desire to help suffering humenity, 
and who accents his power to perform miracles as humbly and 
sratefully as those whose lot is alleviated by his deeds. 

The film is thematically a mirror held un to the ccntem- 
porary peddling of Christ's messazre in those parts of the world 
where his word is still s cultural force. Stylistically, it is 
a reaction to the Italien cinena, whose origins go back to the 
historical epics of Guazzoni (3uo Vadis 51912 )ana~ which today, 
after Neo-realism, seems to have come Full circle with the monu- 
mental svectacles of Cottafavi (Hercules)on the one hand, and the 
‘erand guignol' of Fellini on the other. : OE 


High Noon (U.S.A. 1952) F.Zinnemann; Gary Cooper 


High Noon, like Shane is a very self-conscious film. In 
Shane george Warshall sets out deliberately to create myth; 
not to see myth as one of the national products of the West 
as Ford does, but to create the West solely in terms of myth. 
Zinnemann and Foreman in High Noon go to the opposite extreme: 
their film is really about Mc arthy and America's shamefully 
silent response. They just use the Western as a peg to hang their 
message on: the film could have been a gangster film with Cooper 
playing a crusading D.A. and it would have made no difference. 
For once the message of High Soon has been seen, the film dis- 


& 


appears. Unlike, say, Rio Bravo or Guns in the Afternoon 

there is no body to the film, from which 4 theme. could,.crow,., 
Still, a film with Lee Van Cleef and Jack Blam can't be all 

that bad. a= P.H 


Murder Inc. - The Enf.rcer (U.S.A. 1951) R.Walsh;H. Bogart 


Although the film is credited to Bretain Windust, it was 
effectively shot by Walsh. A district attorney tries to 
convict a notorious gangster, but his vital piece of evidence 
commits suicide. He goes over all the evidence until he dis- 
covers that there is an eye-witness left. ‘who will get there 
Pips. « 

One of Walsh's most enigmatic films. Fascinating attempt to 
Show two totally amoral intelligences at work (the D.A.'s and 
the gangster's) who ruthlessly try to shape reality to their 
own ends (in one case justice, in the other crime). Walsh is 
particularly interested in showing them way in which the mind 
enforces itself into reality. Complex time-structure as flash- 
backs follow each other. The idea of using the innocent girl 
as a target and bait in order tc prove a case is very similar 
to Lang's While the City Sleeps. The stark and minute realism 
of morgue, prison yard and volice headquarters enhance the sinis- 
ter nature of Bogart's cerebral passion. O.%. 


The Son of the Sheik (U.S.A.1926)G. Fitzmaurice; R.Valentino 


"He has an arm like a blacksmith and his approach to a 
horse is as likely to be through the air as by the stirrup. 
He shows no more hesitancy off hurling himself off a horse and 
dragging another man from his mount than he would in driving 
into-the deeply cushioned bed in his desert tents.-He: drops: 
from. a balcony during a fight in a headlong way which scatters 
asmall army of opponents, and shows an utter disregard for 
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furniture. He... New York Times, 1926 


Hercules Conquers Atlantis (Italy, 1961) Vittorio Cottafavi 


Cottafavi has been 'discovered' by the French critics as 
the master of the monumental comic strip. Hercules, dealing 
with politics, only gains from reducing people to one quality, 
Since politician's public image is even in real life fright- 
ningly close to the com‘ec strip. Cottafavi demonstrates the ab- 
surcity of modern violence, by creating an anti-traditional 
Hercules, who rather eats, drinks and sleeps than perform feats 
of stremth, which he usually leaves to a dwarf, his constant com- 
panion. In this world of violence, Hercules' lazy hedonism: 
acquires the dignity of a moral stance. Apart from a few te- 
dious explication scenes this is a splendidly absurd film and 
worth seeing, if only for the scene where Hercules silently 
munches Bis lunch while a medium-size battle of gruesome atro- 
city rages in the foreground, and,thinking enouzh is enough, he 
sweeps them ali off the scene while waiting for his dessert to k 
be served. O.K. 


Le Départ (Belgium, 1967) J. Skolimowski; Jean-Pierre Léaud 


Skolimowski was one of the scriptwriters on Polanski's 
Knife in the Water and belongs to the same generation of 
sifted Polish directors who, like Polanski, have come to the 


West to direct some of their most impotrant films. Le Départ-246—- 

(the Start) is Skolimowski's fourth film, and concerns the 

efforts of an apprentice to drive a borrowed Porsche in an ama- 

teur car-rally. It is a film about the loss of s certain : 

youthful innocence, a sureness of purpose and meaning in life. 

Léaud, in his attempt to get to the rally in time, lives out 

a dream of single-mindedness, and the start of the rally is the 

symbolic pointer to the beginning of authentic experience and 

an awakening awareness of the complexity of life. Throughout 

the film we see Léeaud moving from one point to another, in- 

stinctively choosing the most direct way of overcoming dis 

tances. He reacts to distance as if to a challenge, and his 

inner conflicts grow as there are more and more obstacles 

that brusquely interrupt the trajectory of his desires. The 

ending is therefore by no means as abrupt as one might at first 

think: the loss of innocence is the cumulative result cf all 

the obstacles that life puts in the way of our dreams. 
Bs 


Lola Montés( France/Germany, 1955)Max Ophiils; Martine Carol, 
Peter Ustinov, Oskar Werner 


“i Max Ovhiils' last film and testament; one of the crcwning 
achievements of the Buropean cinema. The story concerns the 
famous dancer who, desired by nearly all the great men of her 
epoch, ends her life as the prize exhibit of an American circus. 
Narrated in a series of flashbacks as Lola undergoes her nightly 
ordeal, the film is the tragic and sublime account of the impos- 
sibility of romantic aspirations, and the malicious revenge that 
the 'New' World takes on her, whose exquisit nature mocks its me- 
diocrity. The only vath which Lola saw in her life to self-ful- 
filrent seemed to lead over the summits of the social world. 

But in a society where everyone, be it king, composer or revo- 
lutionary, is himself trapped in a puppet-role, Lola's flight 

to transcend the concentric circles of theatrical unrezlity, 
treically comes to grief in the sawdust and tinsel of the cir- 
cus-ring. J.R. 


Bonnie and Clyde(U.S.A. 1967) 4.Penn; Warren Beatty, F.Dunaway 


The celebration of a youthful, subversive energy, turned 
against a collapsed social orier, and scattering itself in a 


and incomprehension. The Rebels with a Cause, though they never 
fully understand it. While Bonnie's need for security and a héme 
reflect the frustrating unreslity of our human relationships, 
Clyde tries to transcend reality altogether, seeking refuge in 
the fictitious reality of legend and public image. The economic 
depression of the '30s is the foil for the cultural unease ox 
the '6O0s. Impotence, both personal and sccial, becomes the 
justification of orgiastic violence. Penn rather successfully 
fuses the social themes, vast and present- and his characters’ 
actions by carefully delineating the historical context, while 
at the same time stressing the vsycho-pathcological dilemmas 

of his heroes. The Barrow gang breaks up, not so much because 
the law finally catches up with them, hut because of the roman- 
tic impossibilities of their own aspirations. The desire to arti- 
culate their world ends in the triumph of a hopeless and sui-'~ 


Pee ee ee ee eee Mm He 


M (Germany, 1931)Fritz Lang; Peter Lorre, G.Griindgens 


Fritz Lang's favourite among his own films, as he says in 
Godard's Le Mépris. One of the most audacious early sound films 
combining the geometrical rigour of Lang's silent films with 
a sophisticated use of sound to convey a dense, suggestive re- 
alism (the whistled tune, the anxious breathing). Lang juxta- 
poses two forms of 'order' and justice: that of the police - 
slow, often injust, and ineffectual (the social democracy of 
the Weimar Republic) and that of the underworld - lethal, quick, 
efficient (the Fascist gangsters of Nazism). Caught between them 
is the child-murderer, himself both rebel and psychopath. In 
this acute analysis of the defects of liberal democracy and 
the dangers of a right-wing ‘alternative’, the vroblevs cf 
the individual situate themselves necessarily on the patho- 
logical plane. In a sense, M is Lang's first ‘American film 
(with Mabuse as the follow-up) and forms an intermediary link 
to Hawks" Scarface('32) and Walsh's White Heat('50) inter alia 
- all films about the rebel-criminal as psychopath. 

Masterful use of the visual elliptic style: the child 
bouncing her ball on the wall-poster; the gangster-boss' black- 
gloved hand over the map of tne city; the hand of the Law on 
Lorre's shoulder, instantly recalling the blind man earlier on. 
Not to mention the famous shot of Lorre, terrified as he recogs# 
nizes the M chalked on his bacx. O.k. 


The Nutty Professor (U.S.A. 1963) Jerry Lewis 


Many French critics regard Jerry Lewis as the greatest 
director of the 60s in America. And among his works, The Nutty 
Professor is their particular favourite. It is Jerry Lewis' 
version of the Jeckyll and Hyde theme, with Jerry playing both 
the shy, complex-ridden chemistry professor and the smooth-talk- 
ing, fast-living pop hero. As in another modern version of the 
theme (Renoir's Testament du Dr Cordelier) the director's sym- 
pathy is unambiguously with the Hyde character, whose showman- 
ship is the expression of pure creative delight, and who exudes 
a healthy sensual vitality, in a world alm_st choked with social 
conventions. The real disaster occurs therefore when Hyde has to 
become Dr. Jeckyll again. The ending rather blurs the themes,but 
the film is to be recommended, if only to find out why these 
French critics are so enthusiastic. TE. 


Witchcraft Through The Ages (Sweden, 1918-21) Benjamin Christensen 


Directed by one of the early masters of the cinema, this 
film is still a fascinating cinematic experience. Half docu- 
mentary, half dramatic reconstruction of some of the wildest 
excesses of the human mind in history. It foreshadows the 
surrealists by bringing out the aesthetic aspects of cruelty 
and terror. Torture, obscenity, madness - a cool and distant 
direction makes them the more apalling. What the present writer 
however, remembers with particular vividness is the extraordi- 
nary gusto with which the Devil (vlayed, of course, by the 
director himself) exposes his hare behind to the scores of 
female worshippers. , OK. 


a8 Ee an 
Un Chien Andalou(France, 1928) Louis Bunuel elie 

Bunuel's justly famous first film, point of reference of 
all remarks about surrealist cinema. Its theme is the re- 
volt of the imagination against all forms of constraint— 
be it logical, causal ar social. The cpening scene (Bunuel 
slitting the eyeball of a girl with a razor) is the perfect 
convergence of image (the cloud slicing the moon), desire (the 
@irl) and act (the razor) in a total experience, the sublime 
moment of harmony, against which the rest of the film is set 
as the melancholy quest for this lost paradise. 

Bunuel's rejection of society is succinctly conveyed 
in the scene where the would-be ranist is prevented from 
consummating his desires because a pair of priests, putrescent 
donkeys and grand pianos are harnessed to his back: Church, 
State and bourgeois culture continually frustrate the indi- 
vidual's self-realization. Despite the synthetic imagery (Da- 
li's script?), the film's impact on our saturated senses is as 
riveting as it must have been forty years ago. Since it is 
usually only shown to film-cluts etc, one should take advan- 
tage of seeing it for once on a full-size cinema screen. 

TE. 


Fort Apache(U.S.A. 1947) John Ford; John Wayne, Henry Fonda 
ZOLrt Spacrs 5 FRE, ay 


One of the rare Westerns which is sufficiently prob- 
ing to do justice to the Indians, and in a way as if it was an 
matter of course. Ford's treatment of Custer's lignominious 
defeat at Little Big Horn marks the decisive break in the 
complacency of the genre. and inaugurates the critique of 
the myth-making role of the Western in modern American 
cubture. 
The film, apart from its rich snd subtle visualisation of 
army-life in a marooned garriscn, contains some of the 
most impressive battle-scenes cf the Fordian oeuvre. Des- 
pite its critical stance , the film is tinged with a deep- 
ly felt nostalgia, which is beautifully causzht in the mening 
scene, as the girl in the stage-coach watches a horse-soldier 
(who ha& impressed her favouratly) in the medallion-shaped 
mirror of her haend—basg. 

A quite extraordinary Western, to which only a fuller 
review can do justice. 


Daisy Kenyon (U.S.A.,1947) O.Preminger;Joan Crawford, Henry Fonda 
ae Dana Andrews 


Despite its anvarently sirple structure (a woman, torn 
between two men she loves, cannot decide which one to marry) 
this is visually and thematically a very complex film. 

The complete honesty of the characters, as they search 
for a decision, serching themselves and each other, is 
almost painful. It is the classic -on is almost tempted to 
say theoretical - statement of Preminger's mise-en-scene, 
which makes such high demands on the audience, because 
there are no villains, no judgrents to be meted out, and 
sherefore a profound disturbance of our senses, as if the 
ground is pulled away beneath us. What is more troubling 
than a passion -and as such we understand it - that cannot 
decide on its object? TH. 


FILM DIARY FOR DECEMBER 
+ These films previewed 
Mon. Dec. 2nd. 


* Blow Up (G.B. 1967) Antonioni; D.Hemmings, 
V. Redgrave, 


Tues. Dec. “3rd. 
¥ Blow Up 


Weds. Dec. lth. 
, Blow Up 
ere We Go Round the Mulberry Bush (G.B.1967) 
Clive Donner 


4 
+ 


The Moving Target (USA 1966) J. Smite; P.Newman 


Thurs. Dece 5th. 
¥ Blow Up 
+ Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 
* Marnie/The Birds (USA '64/'63) A. Hitchcock 
* Onibaba (Japan 1965) Shindo 
The Moving Target 
Frid. Dec. 6th. 
Biow Up 
+Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 
*+*Marnie/The Birds 
The Moving Target 


ea ee Se eee 


*+Night of the Demon (USA 1958) Jacques Tourneur 


Sate. Dec. 7th. 
*tHere We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 
*+Marnie/The Birds 


ne 


P. Cushing 
+Son of the Sheik (USA 1926) G.Fitzmaurice; 
Re Vaeentino, Pola Negri 


Le Départ (Belgium 1967) Skolimowski; J.P. Léaud 


Jacey 


Jacey 


Jacey 
Duke of Yorks 


Suss. Film 
Soc. U&7 pme 
Embassy 


Jacey 

Duke of Yorks 
Continentale 
Art Coll. 7.30 
Embassy 


Jacey 

Duke of Yorks 
Continentale 
Embassy 

ITV London 


Duke of Yorks 
Continentale 
Embassy 
Jacey 11 pme 


) Brighton 


Bacon Grabbers (USA 1929) L.R.Foster; Jean Harlow) Comb. 11.15 pm. 


Laurel & Hardy 


Sun. 


Sun. Dec. Sth. 

The Moving Target 
+Son of the Sheik/Bacon Grabbers 
+Bonnie & Glyde ( 


*Daisy Kenyon (USA 1947) Preminger; H. Fonda, 


D. Andrews, Jom Crawford 


Mon. Dec. She 
*Bonnie & Clyde 


Embassy 


B.Comb 11.15 pm. 
USA 1967) A.Penn 4%. Beatty, R Dmaway Continentale 


BBC 1 


Continentale 


continued/ 


Tues. Dec. 10th. 


* Bonnie & Clyde : Continentale 
* Tokyo Olympiad (Japan 1965) K. Ichikawa Coll f Educ. 


My Little Chickadee (USA 19h0)Ed.Cline: W:C.Fields BBC i 


ee eS ees 


Weds. Dec. 11th. 
Bonnie and Clyde Continentale 


*The Nutty Professor (USA 1963) Jerry Lewis Duke of Yorks 
*Whiplash Willie (USA 1966) Billy Wilder Suss Film Soc. 
thurs. Dec..12Zth. 
The Nutty Professor Duke of Yorks 
High Noon (USA 52) F. Zinneman; Gary Cooper Embassy 
+ Hud (USA 1963) M. Ritt; Paui Newman Art Coll, 7.30pm 
Frid. Dec. 13th, 
The Nutty Professor Duke of Yorks 
High Noon Embassy 
Sidetrack (1967) G. Ostrovski BBC 2 
SaterDecs .1hth, 
High Noon Embassy 


*Fort Apache USA'N9 J.Fora ;J. Wayne, H.Fonda,V.Mclagen Curzon 11pm. 
*Murder Inc.(the Enforcer) (USA '57) Raoul WalshsH.Bogart 3B.Comb 11.15pm. 


Sun. Dec. 15th, 


*iurder Inc. B.Contb 11.415pm. 
Flame of New Orleans (USA'LO) Rene Clair; M. Dietrich BBC 14 
A Farewell to Arms (USA 1957) Charles. Vidor BBC 1 


Tues. ~ Dees. 1 7th. ald. 
Bachelor Flat ‘USA 1962) Frank Tashlin : BBO 4 


Weds. Dec. 18th. f 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew (It. '6)) Pasdlini. Bri. Comb. 


Thurs. Dec. 19th. ~ 


Hercules (Italy 1961) Cottofavi | Embassy 
Frid. Dec. 20th. : 
Hercules - Embassy 
*Lola Montez (France 1955) Max Ophuls; Martine BBC 2 


Carole, P. Ustinov, Oskar Werner 


Sat Dec. 218%. 
Hercules Embassy 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington (USA 1939) F.Capra; BBO 2 
James Stewart 


Sune Dec. 22nd. FOR A WEEK 
Witheraft Throuzh the Ages (Denmark 1926) ) 
B. Christensen Jacey 
Un Chien Andalou (France 1928) L.Bunuel 


Sat. Jan hth./Sun. Jan. 5th. 
Cons 1931) Fritz Lang; Peter Lorre B. Comb 11.15 


RATING OF FILM 


Reviewed: , : Pa Hs Peal « TBs 
Bend of the River pe. 2 4 xxx poe 4 
L'Atalante xXx xXx 
Barbarella 

Tales of Hoffmann =x pa 
Run For Cover xx xxx <x 
In Cold Blood xx “xx Pas 3 
Knife in the Water x xx ocx 
The Seventh Seal x O xx 
Rio Bravo XXXX SOG XXX 
Previewed: 

Tokyo Olympiad ax xx 
Meet Whiplash Willie x x 
Hud sce x 

Gospel Acc. To St.Matthew xX xX 

M XOX p09, 4 XXX 
Marnie pO... p.@:ae's xX 
The Birds SEK x XxX 
Bonnie and Clyde xx xx xX 
Blow Up XXX xxx xxx 
Witchcraft Through The Ages pe 
Un Chien Andalou x xx oc 
Here We Go Round x 

The Nutty Professor pa Kx 
Lola Montés XxKXX 
Le Départ xx 
Fort Apache XXX 
Daisy Kenyon xX 
Wurder Inc xx 
The Moving Target x 

My Little Chicadee x 

Rabiner XXxx - among the world's 20 best films 


xxx - masterpiece 
xx - very good 


x - interesting for not very good 
Oo - uninteresting / bad 


KE 


XXX 


XXX 


XX 


XK 


XX 
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